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the financial side of the establishment, and to grapple with the
difficulties created in the accounts by Charlotte's love of
buying expensive jewellery as presents for her friends. The
unfortunate woman would have been still more harassed if
she had known that Brougham was managing, in spite of the
letter-opening system, to get letters through from Charlotte
to Caroline, and Caroline to Charlotte that never passed
through the Duchess's hands. "Notwithstanding the opening
of all letters," Brougham wrote to Creevey, "which we at
first thought under the Dss. of L. would have been terribly
inconvenient, things have got back nearly into their own
channel, for young P. contrived to send her mother a letter
of 28 pages/3 Caroline shewed this dossier to Charlotte
Campbell, to whom it appeared "wholly illegible,35 and
whose private opinion was that it "looked like the writing of
a chambermaid."
In the tangle of subterfuge with which Charlotte was sur-
rounded, and into which she had herself inevitably been
drawn, she realized that her safest course was to keep the elder
Eeople round her in as good a humour as possible. We see
er pursuing this policy regarding her mother and the Duchess
of Leeds. Charlotte and her governess arriving at Kensington
Palace (this being presumably the Duchess's first visit there),
and Charlotte, directly she and the Duchess came in, rushing
up to her mother and exclaiming: "For God's sake be civil
to her."
One of the Regent's rules for Charlotte was that she was not
to be left alone with her mother for a single moment, but
Caroline had ways of her own of circumventing this espionage,
and on this occasion, just before Charlotte and the Duchess
left, Caroline went up to her room, stuffed a pair of large
shoes full of papers and presented them to Charlotte. The
Duchess must surely have thought it a strange parting present
for Caroline to give her daughter, but presumably she had not
the courage to make any comment,
One of Charlotte's friends was Friscilla Wellesley-Pole,
who had lately married Lord Burghersh. Priscilla Burghersh
was about this time going abroad, and Charlotte wrote to her
about their mutual farewell presents. This letter is a marked
falling-off from her earlier ones; the cheerfulness is gone, so
are those meaningful sentences that, when a child, slipped so
easily from her pen.
"I am all impatience till I can express my thanks for the
most kind letter and beautiful ring which this fortunate evening